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AF ACCOUNT OF THE DAMAKA COUNTRY, 

By the Eev. F. N. KOLBE. 

Communicated by the Eight Hon. Earl Grey, Principal Secretary 
of State for theColonies. Read 15th January 1851. 

That country on the western coast of Africa, which commences 
from the twenty- fifth degree of South latitude, and which is 
generally called Damaraland, is inhabited by a nation divided 
into two principal tribes, the Ovaherero and Ovampantera, This 
country is bounded on the west by the Atlantic Ocean : its 
northern and eastern boundaries, however, are not yet ascer- 
tained. The bordering nations to the south are the Great 
Namaquas and Hill Damaras, which latter is a negro race that 
speaks the Namaqua language. To the east is a nation called 
the Ovatjaona : it is this nation that lives on the coast of the 
newly-discovered lake. There are also tribes residing near 
this lake which speak a dialect of the Damara language, as 
we learn from the discoverers of the lake. To the north of 
the Damara country resides a nation called the Ovampo, a 
negro race, living in a fertile country, in large villages, and 
governed by a king. They work in trades, and have agri- 
cultural habits. Slaves are exported from amongst them. 
They have no clicks in their language, and it so much re- 
sembles the Damara, that the two nations are able to converse 
with each other. 

To the south Damaraland is hilly : the northern part con- 
sists of wide plains covered with thorn-bushes, low shrubs, and 
grass. All the rivers are periodical: on their banks grow 
high and thick trees, chiefly of the acacia kind. Compared 
with Namaqualand the country is well watered. Besides 
mineral springs, wells are frequently found which are dug 
by the natives, so that the want of water is not felt in 
travelling. 

The rainy season commences about October, and lasts till 
March or April. The climate, during the remaining months, 
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is very agreeable, being clear and bracing, though sometimes 
piercingly cold in the night. 

The country abounds in wild beasts : lions, leopards, rhino- 
ceroses, hyenas, bufFalos, giraffes, zebras, guns, koedoes, and 
other kinds of antelope, are found in great numbers. 

The Damaras are a numerous people, being, as we suppose, 
40,000 in number. They belong to the KafKr race. Their 
appearance, habits, manners, religious ideas, and particularly 
the similarity of the construction of the two languages, places 
this fact beyond doubt. They are nomads, and have no agri- 
cultural habits, but are very rich in cattle and sheep, on which 
they almost entirely live. Some of the chiefs possess from 
6000 to 8000 head of horned cattle. On account of their 
few wants, cattle supplying both food and clothes, very little 
trade is carried on with other nations. Utensils, assagais, 
and other things made of iron (which is much valued by them), 
they procure from the Ovampo and from the colony, by means 
of the Namaquas. 

The Damaras are divided iuto tribes, each tribe being go- 
verned by a chief, who again has other inferior chiefs under 
him, who rule over villages containing from 100 to 400 people. 
They have no fixed laws ; but the chiefs, although they have 
the power of governing arbitrarily, yet venerate the traditions 
and customs of their ancestors, so that tyranny is seldom 
heard of amongst themselves. The names of the richest and 
most powerful chiefs are, Katjokura, Omungunda, Katjimaha 
and Kahitzene, which latter is the most influential man among 
them : he unites with good sense, energy and bravery. He is 
respected and feared both by the Damaras and Namaquas. 
The tribes are constantly in a state of enmity with each other, 
and frequent wars take place between them. In battles between 
the Namaquas and the Damaras, the latter generally are beaten, 
for they are not so well provided with fire-arms as their ene- 
mies ; and also because of their ignorance of conducting a war, 
and of the disunion of the tribes. Their religion resembles 
that of the Kaffirs and Bechuanas. They have no clear idea 
of a Supreme Being. Pointing to the north, they speak of 
Omukuru as the highest being they know of; but whether he 
is considered a god, or only as their great ancestor, is uncer- 
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tain. They practise circumcision, offer sacrifices of beasts, and 
pray to the shades of the dead. There are many sorcerers 
and rainmakers amongst them. 

About six years ago the Mission among the Damaras was 
commenced by the Revs. H. Hahn and H. Kleinschmidt, of 
the Rhenish Society; and this Society has now two stations in 
that country. New Barmen and Otjimbinque, both situated on 
the right bank of the Swakop River. The first is presided 
over by the Rev. H. Hahn, and the other by the Rev. J. Rath. 
The time has been too short, and the preparatory works (such 
as acquiring the language, printing books, building, &c.) too 
many for us, to see much success; but the work is encou- 
raging : some hundreds of people attend the places of public 
worship, and send their children to the schools. Some of the 
Damaras are, at least outwardly, much improved, so that we 
may cherish the hope that the work will become prosperous. 

The country lying between the limits of the Colony and Da- 
maraland is inhabited by Namaquas and Hill Damaras. The 
names of the chiefs are, Abraham, of Nisbeth Bath ; William 
Frazman, Jan Buikes, and Umap, of Fish River ; David Chris- 
tian and Paulus Goliat, of Bethany ; Nanip, chief of the Veld- 
schoendragers; Willem Zwarthoi, of Rehoboth ; Oasip, chief of 
the Red Nation ; Amraal, of Elephant Fountain ; Fredrik Wil- 
liam, of Stepmansdorf, at Walwich Bay ; Jonker Afrikaner, of 
Concordiaville. The highest estimate of the number of people 
governed by these chiefs is 10,000. The country which they 
inhabit is so waste and barren, and the supply of water so 
small, that very little intercourse can be held with Damara- 
land and the Colony. The shortest and easiest communication 
is by way of Walwich Bay. 

(Signed) F. N. KOLBE, 
In the service of the Ehenish Missionary Society. 



